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The nature of FitzGerald's appreciation of beauty
becomes more and more apparent when we consider
his preferences in art and music. In art he was essen-
tially an amateur; he made no comprehensive study of
it. But his dicta on pictures contain many subtle
literary appreciations, enough to show that if he had
taken up art as his life's work he could have been a
very delicate critic. But here again we are met at
every point by prejudices, and by the fact that, with
MtzGerald, a prejudice once conceived was an invin-
cible barrier to further acquaintance; his ingenuity
was all directed, when he had once adopted an attitude
of hostility, to finding arguments to support his view.
He had no idea of conquering prejudices, or of trying
to see into the strength of a painter and the motives
which guided him.

He had, moreover, a strong belief in his own canons
of criticism. He wrote to Samuel Laurence, in the first
letter he ever addressed to him: "I suppose a visit to
Rome, or an exact technical knowledge of pictures, is
very essential. I am sure I can understand the finest
part of pictures without doing either,"

There was nothing progressive in FiteGerald's love
of art; he was content to stand in the ancient ways,
and only too much inclined to dislike, in a perverse
way, all signs of modern development. Just as he
disliked the Pre-Raphaelite school of poetry, he dis-
liked the Pre-Raphaelite conception of painting.

What he demanded in art was the wholesome, simple
established mode of conception and execution. He
could not put himself in a new posture, or sympathise
with a revolutionary tendency.

The same is the case with his appreciation of
music, which moved him profoundly, He desired
tranquil beauty, tender&esSj simplicity; he hated alllo-
